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than seven years, nearly four thousand 
meetings of varying character being held 
beneath the Library's roof during that 
time. But these rooms seemed specially 
purposed for exhibitions. A citizen of 
Newark, who had for years been an ar- 
dent collector, first made the discovery 
and offered to lend a valuable collection of 
rocks and minerals for exhibition therein. 
The offer was accepted, the Library pro- 
viding requisite cases to display the 
specimens in one room. Next the as- 
sembly room on the fourth floor, at the 
suggestion of Monsignor Doane and 
through private subscriptions, was con- 
verted into a picture gallery, several loan 
exhibitions of paintings being secured. 
These exhibitions of paintings were the 
most notable of the kind ever held in New- 
ark and continuing from year to year 
attracted thousands of visitors. The 
Scientific Collection was known as the 
"Museum," the exhibition hall as the "Art 
Gallery," and so the seed was sown. 
Next a fine print collection was given 
and installed; then in November, 1908, 
the collection of Japanese art objects 
assembled by Mr. George T. Rockwell 
was set forth as a loan. This seemed 
to have focused the interest which had 
gradually accumulated so that when the 
Art and Science Committee of the 
Library proposed to the Mayor and 
Council that this collection should be 
purchased by the City as a nuclues for 
an Art and Science Museum for the 
city, acquiescence was readily secured. 
A Museum Association was then formed 
into whose hands the property was 
placed. The first annual meeting of 
this Association was held in April, at 
which time its membership was 189 and 
its receipts from annual subscriptions 
and gifts $18,000. Under the auspices 
of the Association three exhibitions have 
been held: Japanese Art Objects, the 
first purchase of the Association, Feb- 
ruary 24th to March 15th, visited by 
about 4,500 persons; an exhibition of 
paintings and bronzes lent by American 
artists, visited by about 5,000 persons, 
and an exhibition of family portraits 
lent by Newark citizens attended by 
about 700 persons. The Association has 



bought 22 exhibition cases of the latest 
construction in which have been placed 
a large portion of the collection of 
Japanese art objects, and the purchas- 
ing committee has now been author- 
ized to buy a certain number of paint- 
ings and bronzes by American artists 
as well as replicas of objects of in- 
dustrial art. This would seem to con- 
clusively prove the value of getting a 
building first and then assembling the 
collection, and also testifies to the ser- 
vice the Public Libraries are rendering 
the cause of art. There is no reason 
why every city should not have its pub- 
lic Art Museum. The Newark Free 
Public Library has set a stimulating 
example. 

The Metropolitan Im- 

BOSTON . t e 

provement League, of 
window Boston urges upon t he 

GARDENS gtreet Commission of 

that city the desirability or regulations 
that will permit window gardens under 
conditions that would assure safety and 
due regard for public rights. Authority 
over such matters, under the amended 
city charter, now rests with the Street 
Commission. Strange to say the Com- 
mission has adopted a policy of discour- 
agement in regard to this very desirable 
form of civic embellishment. For some 
years past one of the great department 
stores has made a feature of window 
gardens, much to the gratification of the 
general public. This year the Street 
Commission prohibited the display and 
will not allow window gardens anywhere 
in the case of buildings on the street 
line. The League points out that win- 
dow gardens have long been a delightful 
form of decoration in European cities 
and that recently the idea has become 
generally popular in this country. It 
notes that the charm of the street scene 
in New York and Washington has been 
immensely enhanced thereby. Since 
Boston is naturally one of the most at- 
tractive of American cities the League 
holds that this attractiveness should be 
maintained in all practicable ways, par- 
ticularly in the summer, when thousands 
of tourists resort thither. It is noted 
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that the absence of window gardens tends 
to make the streets look austere and re- 
pellent, suggesting the grim Puritanism 
which is far from being distinctive of 
Boston of today. The League deplores 
that the action of a public authority 
should be such as to induce invidious 
comparisons on the part of the visitors 
who may note in Boston streets the ab- 
sence of a feature that elsewhere is be- 
coming more and more prominent and is 
correspondingly encouraged. 



ARCHEOLOGICAL . 



INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 



Through the system of 
illustrated lectures be- 
fore its affiliated socie- 
ties, located in the lead- 
ing cities in the United States and 
Canada, the Archeological Institute of 
America is contributing largely to the cul- 
tivation of the artistic consciousness of 
the American people. The Institute has 
now a membership of about three thou- 
sand grouped in thirty-two societies. It has 
under its auspices the American Schools 
in Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem, and 
the School of American Archeology in 
Sante Fe. It has also a department of 
Medieval and Renaissance Art. The 
eastern lecture circuit comprises Boston, 
Hartford, New Haven, Providence. New 
York, Rochester, Princeton, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Pa., Baltimore, and 
Washington. The central circuit em- 
braces Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Oxford, O., St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Topeka, Des Moines, Davenport. 
Chicago, Madison, Milwaukee. The 
western circuit includes Denver, Boulder, 
Colorado Springs, and Pueblo in Colo- 
rado; Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Walla 
Walla, Spokane, Vancouver, and Winni- 
peg. Among the lectures delivered dur- 
ing the season of 1909-10 were "Ancient 
Athens in the Modern City" — a plea for 
Classic Art — by Prof. William Kelly 
Prentice of Princeton University; "Old 
Semitic Portraits and Pictures of Men," 
by Prof. Charles E. Torrey, of Yale 
University; "The Growth of Naturalism 
in Italian Painting — Fra Angelico, Filip- 
po Lippi, and Botticelli" — by Prof. 
Oliver S. Tonks, of Princeton Univer- 



sity, and "The Activities and Excava- 
tions of the Institute and the Schools," 
by Prof. Mitchell Carroll, Secretary of 
the' Archeological Institute of America. 



PRESERVATION 
OF HISTORIC 



MONUMENTS IN 
PHILADELPHIA 



A n important matter 
brought before the Phil- 
adelphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of 
Architects at its last 
meeting was the report of the Committee 
on the Preservation of Historic Monu- 
ments, by which it became known that the 
city authorities had accepted the prof- 
fered services of the committee in con- 
nection with the restoration of old Con- 
gress Hall. This assures to the city, 
without cost other than the actual ex- 
penses of the surveys and the preparation 
of drawings, a comprehensive and au- 
thoritative restoration, as the committee 
has for years been making a thorough 
study of the present and past conditions, 
particularly the latter. Much of the 
credit for the successful outcome of the 
project, which should have been con- 
summated years ago, belongs to the pres- 
ent mayor of Philadelphia, Hon. John 
E. Reyburn, who caused the appropria- 
tion to be made for this purpose. The 
amount to be expended carries with it a 
modern lighting system for the historic 
Independence Hall and Independence 
Square which has also been entrusted to 
the Chapter's energetic committee. The 
Chapter closed its present season of 
activity on June 25th with an excursion 
to Princeton, N. J., chartering a special 
car and inviting the members of the T 
Square Club to participate in the outing. 
After luncheon an inspection of the town 
and of the improvements under way at 
Princeton College was made. 



SUMMER 
EXHIBITIONS 



In Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
and Worcester notable 
exhibitions are set forth 
during the summer months. At the Art 
Museum in Cincinnati two hundred and 
thirty-four paintings and sixteen works 
in sculpture by living American artists 
are now to be seen. Many of these ex- 
hibits were shown in New York and 
Philadelphia last winter, but they are for 



